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that it is difficult to assign it to any exact position
in comparison with the arts of the Western world.1'
It would be better, perhaps, to cease judging
Indian art by Western rules, and allow India the
right of keeping her own artistic soul.
The person of the Buddha as a divine being
receiving adoration is still unrepresented, though
he appears as Prince Siddhartha and as an ascetic.
There are some figures of primitive Indian deities,
such as Sri, the'goddess of fortune, but they do
not seem to suggest any connection with the
dhyana or yoga doctrine, or to represent an
idealised type of body. The Indian artistic
ideal, if it had been evolved at all, had not yet
been adopted by Buddhism.
For European artists the greatest interest of
the Sanch! sculptures, apart from their great
decorative beauty, will probably be in their
wonderfully truthful and skilful rendering of
animal life. This is especially remarkable in the
Eastern Gateway, one of the latest of the Sanchi
sculptures, illustrated in Plate XXIX.
Yet some of the single detached figures are
extremely good, and show a great advance on the
art of Bharhut, though the style is similar.
Plate XXX is an illustration of a female figure,
a dryad, perhaps the sylvan goddess invoked in
the Vedas as Araayani, singularly fine in move-
ment and skilfully modelled, which forms a bracket